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Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Annual Report, 1959-60 


By HAROLD E. REYNARD 


IcH lights in the activities of the Bureau of Educational 
H Research and Service during the year October 1, 1959, to 

September 30, 1960, were: (1) personnel changes within 
the Bureau, (2) the transfer of personnel to other departments 
of the College and the University, (3) organizational changes 
within the Bureau, (4) an increase in the scope of educational- 
research projects initiated and accepted by the Bureau, and (5) 
the wide variety of educational services provided for Ohio’s 
schools. 

Herschel W. Nisonger, director of the Bureau for the past 
three years, retired June 30, 1960. Harold E. Reynard, chairman 
of the Division of Appointments, was appointed acting director 
July 1, 1960. John R. Howe, formerly superintendent of the 
Granville, Ohio, Public Schools, joined the Division of Appoint- 
ments to assist Mrs. Hazel Brown. While serving as acting 
director, Mr. Reynard will continue his work with administrative 
placement. Mrs. Willavene Wolf, the most recent addition to the 
Bureau staff, was appointed assistant professor and placed in 
charge of the reorganization of the Bureau’s library services. Mrs. 
Wolf, a specialist in educational psychology and reading, com- 
pleted her work for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Iowa 
this past summer. Clifford B. Smith was promoted to assistant 
professor, and Neil L. Gibbins was appointed instructor in the 
School Plant Division. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Maccia joined the Bu- 
reau staff as research associate. George Sharples was appointed 
to the central office to continue work begun last year on the study 
of the administration of research in the University setting. 

Three divisions, involving nine persons and their secretarial 
staffs, were transferred from the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service. In order to consolidate and centralize television and 
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radio operations in the University, the Ohio School of the Air 
was transferred to the Telecommunications Center. Margaret 
Tyler and Marion Renick were involved in this change. Transfer 
to the Department of Psychology of the Division of Special Edu- 
cation involved six senior-staff members: Viola Cassidy, Wilda 
Rosebrook, Virginia Sanderson, Loetta Hunt, Donald Smith, and 
Jeannette Stanton. Andrew Hendrickson’s Division of Adult 
Education was transferred to the Department of Education. Ma- 
jor commitments to teaching in psychology and education by 
personnel in both divisions, Special Education and Adult Educa- 
tion, underlay these transfers to departments where teaching is 
the primary function. 

Transfer of the Journal of Higher Education to the Uni- 
versity Press was completed during the year. Roscoe H. Eckel- 
berry, editor since 1942, devoted half time to the Journal until 
July 1, 1960, when he was succeeded by Robert D. Patton of the 
Department of Economics. 


AY’ the organizational changes in the Bureau, the most 
extensive involved the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service library, the former Reference Division. The addition to 
Arps Hall in 1957-58 provided for expansion of the Education 
Library, and thereby reduced the need for the Bureau library 
to continue its circulation service. On September 1, 1960, it was 
closed as a circulating library. Acceptance of an increasing num- 
ber and variety of educational-research projects and a growing 
emphasis on research by the staff necessitated a thorough study 
of this Division to find the most effective ways to meet the 
changing needs of the Bureau and the College. 

The most important of the proposed functions will be to 
provide assistance for staff members of the Bureau and the Col- 
lege in locating and using reference materials related to ongoing 
research and service projects. As planned now, the resources will 
be limited to the following reference materials: 

1. Basic references (that is, encyclopedias, educational indexes, and 

dictionaries) 

2. Specialized books in educational research and service 

3. Standard works on research methodology, statistics, action research, 

and experimental research 

4. Complete sets of handbooks (for example, reviews which report 

research findings, such as Review of Educational Research) 
. Bibliographies of bibliographies on educational research 
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6. Bibliographies on specific contemporary problems in education 

7. Temporary collections of materials relevant to current Bureau or 
College research and service projects 

8. Reports of fund-granting agencies for the last five years 

g- Miscellaneous pamphlets or bulletins relating to educational research 
and service 

10. Collections of research proposals and research-project reports 

11. Bureau of Educational Research and Service reports and publications 


These materials will be used to aid College faculty members 
beginning with the Winter Quarter. This new agency, tentatively 
named the Bureau Planning and Information Center, may extend 
services to advanced graduate students and others designated by 
College faculty members as staff increases and more space be- 
comes available. Textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, and other 
materials used only for teaching will be transferred to appro- 
priate University libraries. Teaching materials will not be retained 
since all of the Center’s resources will be used to promote and 
assist in research and service projects. Mrs. Willavene Wolf, 
responsible for the reorganized collection, will assist staff mem- 
bers in the planning and operational stages of research. No 
longer to be considered a separate division, the Center will be 
attached, administratively, to the office of the Bureau director. 

As a result of a self-study begun two years ago, the Bureau 
has made some additional changes in organization. The Division 
of Educational Research has been abolished, and the personnel 
involved have been attached, administratively, to the director’s 
office. Egon Guba was appointed to the position of assistant 
director in charge of research July 1, 1960. An assistant director 
in charge of service will be appointed at some future date to 
provide the same kind of leadership and co-ordination in service. 
Critical examination of the present divisional organization of the 
Bureau is continuing and should be completed by the end of 
this school year. 


AN EXAMINATION of the reports of each division of the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service provides an overview of 
current research and service activities. To show more clearly staff 
involvement in research, a list of ongoing projects follows. 


Projects of staff members currently in the Bureau: 
1. Institutional research 


a. Techniques for determining room needs for Ohio State University 
(School Plant—Mr. Wohlers) 







































2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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b. Study of internal problems in the administration of Ohio State 
University (Mr. Guba) 


. Programmatic research 


a. Associated schools project (School Plant—Mr. Conrad) 

b. Greater Columbus educational-television project (Miss Williams 
and Mr. Guba) 

c. Development of new media laboratory on campus (Mr. Guba) 


. Individual studies 


a. Vocabulary studies and dental-journal study (Curriculum—Mr. 
Dale) 

b. Noncomputational mathematics tests (Student Personnel—Mrs. 
Flesher) 
c. Development of evaluative instruments for the selection of admin- 
istrative personnel (Administration and Finance—Mr. Flesher) 
d. A documentary study of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District (Editorial—Mr. Eckelberry) 

e. Curriculum materials project with the Department of Education 
of the State of Ohio (Miss Gibbony) 

f. Teaching effectiveness (Mr. Guba) 

g. Leadership (Mr. Mooney) 

h. Improving effectiveness of beginning teachers (Appointments— 
Mr. Reynard and Mrs. Brown) 

i. Vandalism in Ohio’s schools (School Plant—Mr. Sessions) 

j. Television teacher effectiveness: looking and listening skills (Miss 
Williams) 

k. Reading analogy studies (Mrs. Wolf) 

1. Test development for USAFI (Administration and Finance and 
Student Personnel—Mr. and Mrs. Flesher) 


Projects of staff members transferred from the Bureau July 1, 1960: 
I. 


Preparation of an annotated bibliography of literature on gifted chil- 
dren (Special Education—Miss Cassidy and Mrs. Flesher) 

Class placement of mentally retarded children in Columbus State 
School (Special Education—Miss Cassidy and Miss Stanton) 
Sensory-perceptual study of academically retarded children in the 
public schools (Special Education—Miss Sanderson) 

A study of methods of identification of gifted children (Special Edu- 
cation—Miss Cassidy and Miss Stanton) 

A study of the availability and utilization of educational programs 
for young adults (Adult Education—Mr. Hendrickson) 


Project sponsored by the Bureau but carried on by Department of Education 
personnel: 
I. 


A study of methods of in-service education of science teachers— 
John S. Richardson, Department of Education (evaluation of project 
by Mr. and Mrs. Flesher) 


Other major institutional and programmatic research projects 


are in the planning stages and should be in operation by the end 
of the school year. 
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Teaching in all its phases—classroom instruction and gradu- 
ate-student advising, direction of theses and dissertations, service 
on graduate advisory committees—absorbs a considerable portion 
of the time of the Bureau staff during the year. In all, twelve 
staff members—including those who were transferred in July— 
taught one or more classes in the Departments of Psychology and 
Education. In the present Bureau organization, seven persons are 
teaching one or more classes in the Department of Education. 

Service to the schools of Ohio, the College of Education, and 
the University continues to occupy a prominent place in the 
operations of the Bureau. The service activities of each division 
of the Bureau, based on the annual reports of each chairman, are 
summarized as follows. 


LB vee of Administration and Finance—W. R. Flesher. Dur- 
ing the year the two professional members of the Division 
of Administration and Finance, assisted by others and working 
under the designation of School Survey Service, completed six 
school surveys: Bellevue, Madison Township, Northridge, Upper 
Arlington, Upper Sandusky, and Twinsburg. They finished the 
school-plant phase of a survey in North College Hills, under the 
direction of Ralph Purdy and Miami University. School Survey 
Service also continued work on the Youngstown survey and 
initiated surveys at Lorain, Richmond Heights, Coventry, North- 
mont, and Zanesville. 

The Division, assisted by the Division of Student Personnel 
and working under the designation of Educational Testing Con- 
sultants, continued as one of four contractors in the United States 
for the development of tests for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
Approximately twenty-five University persons assisted in this 
work. The following tests were either completed or under way: 
World Geography I and II, Analytic Geometry, General Mathe- 
matics I and II, General Business I and II, Review Arithmetic, 
College Physics I and II, Beginning Russian I and II, World 
History I and II, Intermediate Accounting, Business Arithmetic, 
and Fundamentals of Electricity. It requires approximately two 
years to develop and establish norms for each of the new 
standardized tests. 

Educational Testing Consultants also continued to provide 
service to boards of education and school administrators in the 
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development, administration, and evaluation of essay and objec- 
tive tests for administrative and other special personnel in the 
schools. They furnished tests and provided consultation for the 
following districts during the 1959-60 year: Hamilton, Lorain, 
Montgomery County (for the first time on a county-wide basis), 
Newark, South-Western (Franklin County), Springfield, Syracuse 
(New York), Twinsburg, Warren, and Youngstown. 

During the year the Division completed plans for transfer- 
ring to the new Division of Research in the State Department 
of Education the responsibility for compiling the three annual 
per-pupil cost studies and to the Research Division of the Ohio 
Education Association the responsibility for issuing the two an- 
nual financial and enrollment studies. The Division continues 
to prepare and distribute the financial-proposals study and the 
disposition study. 

The staff, with the excellent assistance of Executive Secretary 
Lewis Harris and the Ohio School Boards Association, is conduct- 
ing a doctoral study in the evaluation of probationary teachers 
in Ohio for possible recommendation for continuing-contract 
(tenure) status. Mr. Harris and the Association have also given 
assistance to two other doctoral studies conducted in the Division: 
Kenneth Crim’s on insurance and Walter Hack’s on pupil 
transportation. 

Mr. Flesher served as chairman of the Planning Committee 
of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Admin- 
istration for its fourteenth annual meeting at Western Illinois 
University. He was the chief consultant in evaluation to John S. 
Richardson for the College Academic Year Institute. 


ao of Appointments—Harold E. Reynard, Hazel W. 
Brown, and John R. Howe. Continuing increases in public- 
school enrollments resulted in heavy demands for all types of 
educational personnel. Table I indicates these demands during 
the past two years. 

During the year twelve thousand sets of candidates’ creden- 
tials were prepared and sent to prospective employers. A total 
of 163 personnel officers visited the Appointments Office and 
interviewed 1,645 teaching and administrative candidates. Pro- 
fessional staff members in this Division interviewed 2,509 persons. 

The College of Education graduated 773 students during the 
year. Of these, 240 in elementary education and 350 in secondary 
education and special fields were available for teaching positions. 
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One hundred candidates were available for college teaching 
positions, but the office received 3,556 requests for college teachers. 
Thus, one can appreciate the dimensions of the current shortage 


TABLE I 
DEMANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE DIVISION OF APPOINTMENTS 
FOR THE Two Years, OcToBER I, 1958, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 










Per Cent 
Increase 


(4) 








Elementary-school teachers .........cceeseeeee 


Secondary-school and special-field teachers...... +20 
Coe WIND aid oe ce cicsdciccisisicccsss +20 
Public-school and college administrators......... —29 





21,516 | 24,434 


of college personnel. In all, 1,520 persons who were actively 
seeking teaching or administrative positions in schools or colleges 
were registered with the Division of Appointments. 


URRICULUM Division and the Curriculum Materials Center— 

Edgar Dale and Hazel Gibbony. The News Letter, estab- 
lished in 1936, has just completed its twenty-fifth year. It has a 
circulation of 19,000 in the United States and Canada and an 
additional 1,000 abroad. The two-hundredth issue carried an 
analysis of the essays that have appeared in it. 

Bibliographical work in listening, vocabulary, readability, and 
specialized phases of the audio-visual field is continuing. Com- 
pleted bibliographies are announced in the News Letter. 

Work is also continuing in the development of literacy ma- 
terials. Packets dealing with readability have been developed and 
made available to literacy centers in various foreign countries. 
Mr. Dale participated in a two-week literacy seminar for special- 
ists in this field in the Caribbean area. 

The Curriculum Materials Center continues to provide serv- 
ices and materials to student teachers, graduate and undergraduate 
students, and faculty of the College of Education. 


ee Division—R. H. Eckelberry and Shirley Lipson. Dur- 
ing the past year the Editorial Division had responsibility 
for a variety of publications, some issued by the Bureau and some 
financed by the publications rotary of the College of Education. 

The Bureau publications included nine issues of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. Four of these were somewhat special 
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in character. As usual, the December, 1959, number carried the 
annual report of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service. 
The January, 1960, issue was devoted in large part to the newly 
organized English Association of Ohio, which held its first annual 
meeting on the campus in November. The May Buttetin was 
planned to honor Herschel W. Nisonger on the occasion of his 
retirement from active University service. The September issue 
was devoted largely to the work of the Airborne Television 
Workshop, which had been held on the campus on June 25-29. 

The other publication of the Bureau for which the Division 
had responsibility was Social Status and Leadership: the Case of 
the School Executive, by Melvin Seeman. This was published as 
No. 35 of the series “Educational Research Monographs” (for- 
merly “Bureau of Educational Research Monographs”). 

The works published on the College publications rotary 
showed a greater number and variety. Bulletins 1 and 2 of the 
Study of Independent Reading, conducted by the Center for 
School Experimentation were published. They are: “J Can Read 
It Myself!” by Frieda M. Heller, and Exploring Independent 
Reading in the Primary Grades, by Esther E. Schatz and others. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the College of Education Style 
Manual was prepared by Shirley Lipson and Anne W. Abrams, 
and published by the College. A revised edition of An Elemen- 
tary Survey of Ceramic Processes, which had been first published 
in 1954, was issued. The series of annual Boyd H. Bode Lectures 
was continued with Conflicting Ideas in Teacher Education, by 
N. V. Scarfe. Three numbers of the College Crier, the house 
organ of the College, were published. 

An unusual publication was The Rise of the College of 
Education of The Ohio State University, by H. G. Good. A 
history of the first half-century of the College, it was prepared 
as a part of the observance of its fiftieth anniversary. 

As the year ended, preparation of copy for a new edition of 
the comprehensive catalog of publications of the College and its 
divisions was in process. Editorial work is proceeding on the 
1960 Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, which were given by 
Louis M. Hacker. 


cHooL Plant Division—Marion J. Conrad, Arthur E. Wohlers, 

E. B. Sessions, Clifford B. Smith, and Neil L. Gibbins. The 
School Plant Division continued to serve the state through a wide 
variety of projects. The staff worked on fifty-six field-service 
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projects and ten research and developmental projects during the 
year. These may be classified as follows: 


Type of Project = a ——— 
Field Service 
NN CNN siicannccnnescancdvaaswes 21 8 
Educational planning projects.............. 16 4 
Se HR picnic daswie date tsdavesous 4 3 
Reorganization studies ...............0s0e- I I 
Cy GUNN hi siisicdivwnanarnnmie news 4 4 
WOT I 65k sie kdnacacdcacccannens 10 9 
Research and developmental projects.......... 10 UI 
WR iikkcrdienisarccenmaaiiees 66 30 


One staff member continued to give full-time attention to 
in-service education for noncertificated school personnel. Among 
the projects in this area were the bus drivers’ workshops held in 
eight counties during the first three months of the regular public- 
school year. The program, usually lasting one day, for the most 
part consisted of discussion and instruction in the following sub- 
jects: route-making, safety, school-bus maintenance, public rela- 
tions, and driver training. Two workshops for local administrators 
were held: for Belmont, Harrison, and Jefferson, and for Guern- 
sey, Muskingum, and Noble counties. Other annual conferences 
and workshops were held for custodians; school transportation 
supervisors; school-board clerk-treasurers, business managers, and 
school executives; and school-attendance and personnel workers. 

A new instructional venture of the School Plant Division is 
the concerted effort to establish a training program for school 
administrators interested in becoming school-plant specialists. Five 
doctoral candidates are enrolled in the program, and a special 
school-plant seminar is being offered in Winter and Spring Quar- 
ters. The seminars, which will cut across departmental lines, will 
include city planning, architecture, sociology, and political science 
as well as educational administration. 

Without unduly cutting its direct field-service activities, the 
Division has made significant progress in redirecting part of its 
energies into research and developmental projects in the school- 
plant field. The study of optimum size of secondary schools was 
completed, and a number of other projects have been initiated, 
some of which are well under way. Most notable of these is 
“The Associated Schools Approach to Planning Secondary School 
Buildings.” Those associated with this project have already estab- 
lished that school districts without formal ties can work together 
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effectively to help solve one another’s problems. There is reason 
also to believe that local districts have the courage to experiment 
with new program concepts when they know that fellow admin- 
istrators are experimenting with these same concepts and that 
they can get firsthand information about the problems encoun- 
tered and the likely outcomes of such innovations. A similar 
project, “The Associated Schools Approach to Planning Elemen- 
tary School Buildings,” is also getting under way. The staff, in 
co-operation with the Ohio School Boards Association, is nearing 
completion of a popularized School Plant Guidebook for board 
members and other lay persons. In co-operation with the Uni- 
versity Office of Campus Planning, the Division has initiated a 
project to extend to higher education the well-known capacity 
and room needs-analysis formulas and techniques. The Division’s 
most recent venture is a project that aims to develop scheduling 
procedures for large- and small-group instruction, using the most 
modern electronic equipment available. Just getting under way 
also are a number of writing assignments, including a new 
chapter for the 1962 Guide for Planning School Plants of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, a simplified 
school-plant evaluation instrument, a revision of both elementary- 
and secondary-school planning manuals, and a new manual ap- 
plying the program index to capacity- and room-needs analysis. 


Ivision of Student Personnel—Marie A. Flesher. The Division 

of Student Personnel engaged in a variety of activities, many 

of which were concerned with summarization of data and 
evaluation. 

Although most of the field work for the Twinsburg school 
survey had been carried out during the preceding school year, 
the Division completed the following last year: scoring the tests 
which were administered as part of the survey and summarizing 
the results of these and others that are regularly given, tabulating 
and summarizing questionnaire responses of teachers and of jun- 
ior and senior students, preparing the section of the report dealing 
with evaluation and supplementing the section on guidance, and 
assisting in editing the entire report. Last year also the compre- 
hensive educational survey for Madison Township (Montgomery 
County) was initiated and completed. 

A six-year (1953-54 through 1958-59) report of graduate de- 
grees and advisers in certain departments of the University was 
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completed, and copies have been distributed to approximately 160 
staff members. A number of persons have written letters saying 
that they find the listing of value and would like to have this 
service continued. Through special arrangement with the Division 
of Special Education of the State Department of Education, the 
Division undertook the preparation of an annotated bibliography 
on the gifted. 

This Division also assisted the Division of Administration 
and Finance in several ways. As new items and test forms are 
developed for use in the selection of specialized personnel, Mrs. 
Flesher is spending considerable time with the statistical work 
needed to evaluate the individual items. (During the past year 
ten schools with 117 applicants used these procedures.) In regard 
to USAFI test development, the Division assumed responsibility 
for the scoring, item analysis, and analysis of data for the tryout 
testing for three end-of-course tests, for the preliminary testing 
for eight subject examinations, and for the analysis of test results 
involved in setting norms for one test. The Division also assisted 
in planning and carrying out the evaluation of the Third Aca- 
demic Year Institute and the follow-up study of the members of 
the Second Institute. Ralph Van Atta, research assistant, assumed 
responsibility for the collection of relevant data and for the calcu- 
lation of certain statistical measures used in the quarterly report. 

Another project was the development of a plan for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of a school’s guidance program. The research 
for the study was started in the preceding school year and was 
completed during 1959-60. It served as the thesis subject for Mr. 


Van Atta’s Master’s degree, which was granted Spring Quarter, 
1960. 


_ Office Personnel—Egon G. Guba, Assistant Director 
in charge of Research, and Catharine M. Williams. Mr. 
Guba participated in a highly diversified series of activities 
during the past year. In collaboration with Miss Williams, he 
had major responsibility for the evaluation of the Greater Co- 
lumbus Educational Television Project. This project encompassed 
five separate studies, four of which fell within the purview of 
the Bureau: Mathematics 400 and Health Education 400, both 
freshman courses taught at Ohio State University, and tenth- 
grade English and eighth-grade health science, taught in con- 
junction with the Columbus Public Schools. Data relevant to the 
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subject-matter achievement of groups taught by television were 
compared with data from control classes taught by conventional 
methods. High and low achievers in these separate groups were 
also studied for differences in personality and attitude. 

Mr. Guba served as a consultant on evaluation to the central 
staff of the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
which will begin broadcasting over a six-state area in February, 
1961. He was instrumental in preparing the proposals recently 
approved by the University Trustees for the establishment of a 
closed-circuit television laboratory on the campus, which will be 
put in operation during the spring of 1961. The first project of 
the laboratory will be a study conducted by Delos Wickens of 
the Psychology Department to determine the effect of physical 
presence or absence of an instructor in a television situation. 

Miss Williams has devoted the major part of her time to the 
several evaluations of the Greater Columbus Educational Tele- 
vision Project. She co-operated with Norman Woelfel and Laura 
Zirbes in planning a series of five filmstrips, “Teachers at Work,” 
produced by the Teaching Aids Laboratory. She was responsible 
also for two pamphlets issued by the Laboratory. She now has 
major responsibility for the forthcoming pamphlet, Learning 
through Pictures, to be published by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, early in 1961. 

Detailed information relative to any of the research or service 
activities listed may be obtained by writing or visiting the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service offices. 








Staff Publications 


1959-60 
Date, Epcar 


Articles in the News Letter: “Coming To Our Senses” (reprint), Octo- 
ber, 1959; “A Look Abroad,” November, 1959; “Communicating with 
John Dewey,” December, 1959; “How Do You Get Action?” (reprint), 
January, 1960; “Broadcasting, A Social Responsibility,” February, 1960; 
“The Future of Reading,” March, 1960; “Words, Words, Words,” 
April, 1960; “Twenty-Five Years of the News Letter,” May, 1960. 

“A Personal Appreciation,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXXIX (May 
11, 1960), pp. 134, 140. 

“A Proposal for International Audio Visual Exchange,” Audio Visual 
Communications Review, VIII (July-August, 1960), pp. 229-33. 

“Putting Facts in a Frame,” Audio Visual Education (India), Ill 
(January-March, 1960), pp. 2-3, 37. 

“Reading in a Changing Society,” International Reading Association 
Conference Proceedings, IV (1959), pp. 17-22. 

“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Fundamental Education,” UNESCO 
Fundamental and Adult Education Bulletin (Indonesian edition), VIII 
(June, 1959), pp. 26-28, 38-39. 

“What is the Image of Man Tomorrow?” Childhood Education, XXXVI 
(May, 1960), pp. 398-401. 

Eckeserry, R. H. 

Editorials in the Educational Research Bulletin: “Progress in Doing a 
Big Job” (October 14, 1959), pp. 189-91; “Reviewing of Professional 
Books” (November 11, 1959), pp. 210-11; “Welcome to a New 
Association” (January 13, 1960), pp. 19-20, 28; “We Should Use the 
Best Evidence” (February 10, 1960), pp. 44, 56; “Ill-Advised Recom- 
mendations” (March 9, 1960), pp. 72-75; “Careful Study Needed” 
(April 13, 1960), pp. 104-106. 

Editorials in the Journal of Higher Education: “A Timely Report on an 
Urgent Problem” (October, 1959), pp. 401-402; “The Ruml-Morrison 
Proposals” (November, 1959), p. 459; “A New State University Makes 
Its Bow” (January, 1960), pp. 49-51; “A Noteworthy Debate” (Jan- 
uary, 1960), p. 51; “Institutional Self-studies” (February, 1960), pp. 
107-108; “The Disclaimer Affidavit” (March, 1960), pp. 159-60; “A 
Promising Program” (May, 1960), pp. 285-86; “A Much-Needed 
Study” (May, 1960), p. 286; “Accreditation in a Pluralistic Society” 
(June, 1960), pp. 344-45; “A Highly Promising Enterprise” (June, 
1960), p. 345: 

“The Work of Herschel W. Nisonger,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXXIX (May 11, 1960), p. 113. 


FLesHer, Marie A. 
“Evaluation” in “Public Education in the Madison Township Local 
School District.” 1960. pp. 35-53- (Mimeographed). 
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“Evaluation” in “Public Education in the Twinsburg Local School Dis- 
trict.” 1960. pp. 72-97. (Mimeographed). 

“Listings of Doctors’ and Masters’ Theses in Certain Departments of 
The Ohio State University, 1953-1959.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, Ohio State University, 1960. 
(Mimeographed). 


FLesHEr, W. R. 

Toward Better Surveys: Guiding Principles for Conducting and Report- 
ing on Educational Surveys. 1960. 5 pp. 

(Editor). “Improving the Learning Environment, Seminar on Teaching, 
School Planning, and Costs and How They Are Influenced by Air 
Conditioning.” 1960. 52 pp. (Mimeographed and photo-offset). 


In CoLLasoraATION WITH Max W. Evans 

“An Analysis of Certain Educational Problems in the Expanding Upper 
Sandusky School District.” 1960. 14 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special School Levies Sub- 
mitted to the Voters in Ohio School Districts in 1959.” 40 pp. 
(Mimeographed). 

“The Existing School Plant,” Chapter V in “Planning for the Future.” 
(North College Hills Survey). 1960. 18 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Financial Proposals Submitted to Ohio Voters by Boards of Education 
in 1959.” 29 pp. (Mimeographed). 


In CoLLABORATION WITH STAFF OF ScHOOL SuRVEY SERVICE 

“Certain Public School Needs, Bellevue, Ohio.” 1960. 53 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

“Certain School Needs in Northridge Local District, Montgomery 
County, Ohio.” 1960. 34 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Public Education in the Madison Township Local School District, 
Montgomery County, Ohio.” 1960. 169 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Public Education in the Twinsburg Local School District, Summit 
County, Ohio.” 1960. 209 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“The Public School Buildings of Preston County, West Virginia.” 1960. 
134 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Some Growth Problems of the City and School District, Upper Arling- 
ton, Ohio.” 1960. 71 pp. (Mimeographed). 


InN CoLLABORATION WITH Marre A. FLEsHER AND Ratpu E. Van ATTA 

“The Third Academic Year Institute at The Ohio State University, 
1959-60.” 1960. 39 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“A Follow-up Study of Members of the First Academic Year Institute 
at The Ohio State University, 1957-58.” 1960. 17 pp. (Mimeographed). 


In CoLLasoraTION WITH Marte A. FLEsHER AND WILLIAM R. RILEY 

“The First College Academic Year Institute at The Ohio State University, 
1959-60.” 1960. 2 pp. (Mimeographed). 

In CoLLABorATION WITH KENNETH CrIM AND Max W. Evans 

“A Brief Study of School Finances of the Zanesville City School Dis- 

trict, Zanesville, Ohio.” 1960. 15 pp. (Mimeographed). 
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In CoLLABORATION WITH Marie A. FLEsHER AND OTHER UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL, WorKING As EDUCATIONAL TESTING CONSULTANTS 

C 310.7, Business Arithmetic, 12 pp. (A controlled test for USAFI). 

C 781.7, Fundamentals of Electricity, 12 pp. (A controlled test for 
USAFI). 

D 527.7, Intermediate Accounting, 14 pp. (A controlled test for USAFI). 

SA 430.7, Analytic Geometry, 11 pp. (A controlled test for USAFI). 

ETC-1A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
Elementary School Principals.” 15 pp. (Mimeographed revision). 

ETC-2A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
Secondary School Principals.” 13 pp. (Mimeographed revision). 

ETC-3A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
School Superintendents and Executive Heads.” 13 pp. (Mimeographed 
revision). 

ETC-4A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
Counselors and Guidance Personnel.” 12 pp. (Mimeographed revision). 

ETC-5A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
Elementary School Supervisors.” 13 pp. (Mimeographed revision). 

ETC-6A, “A Test of Professional Understandings in Education for 
Secondary School Supervisors.” 13 pp. (Mimeographed revision). 


Gusa, Econ G. 

“Research in Internal Administration—What Do We Know?” Chapter 
VII in Administrative Theory as a Guide to Action, edited by Roald F. 
Campbell and James M. Lipham. Chicago: Midwest Administration 
Center, 1960. pp. 113-30. 


Lipson, SHIRLEY 
“Airborne Television: an Educational Experiment,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XXX1IX (September 14, 1960), pp. 141-47. 


In CoLLABORATION WITH ANNE W. ABRAMS 
The College of Education Style Manual. Rev. ed. Columbus, Ohio: 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 1960. 18 pp. 


Reynarp, Harotp E. 
In COLLABORATION WITH HazEL Brown 
“Teaching Opportunities in 1959,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXXIX (March 9g, 1960), pp. 57-64, 84. 


ScHoot Piant Division Starr: M. J. Conran, A. E. Won ers, C. B. Smitu, 
Nett Gissins, LEONARD CHAFFEE, CALVIN LEADER, CLypE PLANT, RALPH 
Sotiars, MarTIN STAHL, Pau THOoMAs, AND FreD ZUMSTEG 
“Educators’ Specifications, Proposed New High School, Heath Local 
School District, Newark, Licking County, Ohio.” 1960. 64 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

“Educators’ Specifications, Proposed New High School, Maumee City 
Schools, Maumee, Ohio.” 1960. 67 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Educators’ Specifications, Proposed New High School, Stanton Local 
School District, Irondale, Ohio.” 1960. 88 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Educators’ Specifications, Proposed New Junior High School, Norwalk 

City School District, Norwalk, Ohio.” 1960. 48 pp. (Mimeographed). 
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“Program of Requirements for the New High School Building, Fairless 
Local School District, Stark County, Ohio.” 1959. 61 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

“Program of Requirements for the Proposed New Elementary School 
Facilities for Clyde Exempted Village School District, Clyde, Ohio.” 
1960. 15 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“Program of Requirements for the Proposed New Secondary School 
Facilities for Clyde Exempted Village School District, Clyde, Ohio.” 
1960. 17 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“A Projected School Plant Program for the Mentor Exempted Village 
School District, Mentor, Ohio.” 1960. 59 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“A Proposed School Housing Plan, Marshall County, West Virginia.” 
1960. 85 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“School Building Needs, Greenhills Exempted Village Schools, Green- 
hills, Ohio.” 1960. 36 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“School Plant Needs, Barnesville Exempted Village School District, 
Barnesville, Ohio.” 1960. 24 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“School Plant Needs, Sycamore Local School District, Hamilton County, 
Ohio.” 1960. 45 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“School Sites in the Heath Village School System.” 1959. 7 pp. (Type- 
written). 

“A Study of Prospective Sites for a New School Building in the 
Lexington Local School District, Lexington, Ohio.” 1960. 10 pp. 
(Mimeographed). 

“A Study of School District Organization and School Building Needs 
in Burton-Troy and Newbury Local School Districts, Geauga County, 
Ohio.” 1960. 49 pp. (Mimeographed). 

“A Study of the School Building Needs of the Genoa Area Local School 
District, Ottawa County, Ohio.” 1960. 24 pp. (Mimeographed). 

In CoLLaBoraATION WITH WALTER F. SNYDER 

“General Educational Specifications, Senior High Schools, 1959 Building 
Program.” 1959. 78 pp. (Mimeographed). 


Van Atta, RActpu E. 

“Guidance” in “Public Education in the Madison Township Local School 
District.” 1960. pp. 54-67. (Mimeographed). 

IN COLLABORATION WITH JosEPH MARTIN 

“Guidance” in “Public Education in the Twinsburg Local School Dis- 
trict.” 1960. pp. 98-109. (Mimeographed). 

WIui1AMs, CATHARINE M. 

“A Portable Mathematics Laboratory for In-Service Teacher Education,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXXIX (April 13, 1960), pp. 85-91, 
103. 

eae of Teaching Materials. Rev. ed. Columbus, Ohio: Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University, 1960. 39 pp. (Teaching Aids Lab- 
oratory Pamphlet No. 1). 

Study Pictures and Learning. Columbus, Ohio: Teaching Aids Labora- 
tory, Ohio State University, 1960. 10 pp. (Teaching Aids Laboratory 
Pamphlet No. 10). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Fine Example of Co-operation 


As these lines are written, the fifth annual joint convention 
of the Ohio School Boards Association, the Ohio Association of 
School Administrators, and the Ohio School Business Officials 
is under way in Columbus. It is highly encouraging that these 
three groups have developed the tradition and practice of a joint 
annual meeting. 

It is a well-established principle in American education that 
the board of education establishes policies and the superintend- 
ents and other administrative officers carry them out. This does 
not mean, however, that the two functions are completely sepa- 
rate; on the contrary, they form a continuum. Any attempt to 
separate them completely would be futile. We shall have effective 
operation of a school system only when the board, composed of 
lay representatives of the public, and the superintendent, as the 
responsible professional administrator, work closely together in 
developing and implementing policies. To be most effective, the 
policies must, so far as possible, conform to what is known about 
the technical aspects of education, and at the same time be accepta- 
ble to the school’s constituency. In developing and carrying out 
such policies, there is no satisfactory substitute for free and con- 
tinuous discussion between the expert administrator and the board 
to which he is responsible. Fortunately, this kind of relationship 
obtains in the great majority of cases. 

Just as a free, continuous give-and-take between the board 
and the administrative officials of a school district makes for the 
best local educational program, so the series of joint annual con- 
ventions of the board members, superintendents, and business 
officers of the state promotes better understanding of educational 
problems and the development of more effective ways of dealing 
with them. As Plato would say, the state convention is the local 
situation “writ large.” In the current convention, members of the 
three groups will not only listen to the same addresses, but will 
also view the same extensive exhibits of new educational materials 
and equipment, and even more important, participate in dis- 
cussion groups dealing with such topics as: “Planning School 

[Continued on page 250] 
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Books to Read 


Pounps, Ratpu L., anp BryNer, JAMES R. The School in American Society. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1959. xxii + 518 pp. 


One of the sz:ellites shot into space was dubbed “the kitchen sink” 
because it contains such a great variety of scientific instruments. There 
seems to be emerging in the educational firmament what might, because 
of the great variety of materials included, be called the “kitchen sink” 
genre of social-science textbooks. The School in American Society belongs 
to this category, as do books like Edwards and Richey’s The School in 
the American Social Order (1947), and Stanley, Smith, Benne, and Ander- 
son’s Social Foundation of Education (1956). 

The scope of the Pounds and Bryner book is indicated by some of 
the chapter titles: “Individual and Institutional Development in a Chang- 
ing Culture,” “The Historic Relationship of Schools to Their Societies,” 
“An Overview of American Social Trends,” “The Development of the 
American Economy,” “Problems of Family Life,” “Problems of Mental 
Health in an Era of Rapid Social Change,” “Problems of Crime and De- 
linquency,” “Problems Occasioned by Population Trends,” “Problems Re- 
lated to Representative Government and Public Opinion,” “Problems of 
the United States in an Interdependent World,” “The Nature of Demo- 
cratic Values and Processes,” and “The School’s Role in Social Change.” 
The table of contents alone contains an estimated 2600 words. 

One must admire the industry involved in becoming acquainted with 
so much subject-matter in so many diverse fields and the intellectual 
courage necessary to attempt a distillation of all these specialties. A student 
who masters this book should acquire much information and become 
sensitive to a large number of problem areas in our society. Although it 
is a rich store of challenging ideas, there is the danger that some may 
suffer severe intellectual indigestion induced by the sheer volume of rich 
fare. The student may also be quite frustrated as he confronts a snake pit 
of problems without adequate solutions. 

The book seeks to answer such questions as these for the student: 
What is the nature of the American social order and present social 
trends? What is the nature of educational problems which these trends 
create? and, What are alternate solutions to the problems? This is a laud- 
able goal, but a difficult one to achieve even through a complete four-year 
college curriculum. The authors seem to want to do it all by themselves 
in one book. Considering the scope of the task attempted, they succeed 
rather well in answering the first question; they are less successful with 
the second and quite inadequate in answering the third. Inadequacies 
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probably arise, on the one hand, from the attempt to master, synthesize, 
and extract the essentials of so many specialized fields, and on the other 
hand, from the fact that there are really no solutions in sight with regard 
to many problems. 

The scattering of effort over many areas always invites superficial 
treatment for some of them; this may leave lacunae in the knowledge 
required for adequate solutions. For example, one would judge by the 
title that a major purpose was to ascertain the place and function of the 
school in American society. This ascertainment is sought mainly through 
an examination of trends in the culture, values, and philosophies of educa- 
tion, but what seems central to this problem—the dynamics of social 
organization and the structures through which values become operative in a 
social system—is neglected. Thus such concepts as “power,” “power elite,” 
and “power structure” are not treated. A reflection of this neglect is the 
omission of reference to important books and research bearing directly 
on the place of the school in the social order by authors like Beale, Hol- 
lingshead, Havighurst, Robbins, Cook, Mills, Counts, and Waller. The 
result is a rather unrealistic view of the capabilities, position, and function 
of the school in the American social order. 

The ambitious scope of this work reflects a tendency of many Amer- 
ican educators to accept responsibility for monumental tasks. The school 
is often regarded as an instrument for the solution of all kinds of prob- 
lems—some that can be solved only by a prolonged effort of the whole 
society and others that may have no solution at all. This willingness to 
assume cosmic responsibilities probably results because such action becomes 
a logical imperative for dedicated men proceeding from certain philosoph- 
ical postulates without due regard for social realities. Those who attempt 
the impossible invite frustration, but they should not be too disappointed 


if they achieve only the possible. ©: Ti, Jensen 


Pritzkau, Puito T. Dynamics of Curriculum Improvement. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. xx + 460 pp. 


This volume is addressed to teachers, administrators, supervisors, “cur- 
riculum workers,” undergraduate and graduate students in training for 
teaching, and parent-teacher groups interested in improving the curriculum. 

The author’s central thesis is that genuine and lasting curriculum 
improvement takes place “at the level of teacher-pupil interaction. The 
curriculum comes into focus at the place where unity and direction is 
attained between teacher, children, subject matter, and other resources” 
(page v). Much of the book is devoted to suggestions for achieving unity 
and direction by creating favorable conditions for raising the child’s level 
of thought and action. 

Mr. Pritzkau is very critical of system-wide programs of curriculum 
development which are initiated from the “top” and administered with 
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no relationship to actual classroom practice. He asserts that “mechanical 
committee arrangements” often separate abstract ideas from the actual 
teaching-learning situation and lead to frustration and disillusionment on 
the part of the teachers. Teachers’ committees are admonished to produce 
results without having developed a feeling of need for improvement. Such 
situations may result in “‘a ground-out’ document so as to have ‘something 
to show’ as evidence of industrious application by the participants. What 
is hailed as an accomplishment by the instigators of the curriculum im- 
provement program may not be an accomplishment at all” (pages 5-6). 

On the other hand, if leadership is provided by the “top” administration 
of the school and good working relations are established with classroom 
teachers at the level of actual practice, informal and effective programs 
for curriculum improvement may be set up—regardless of the existing 
curriculum structure. Perhaps it would do no violence to the author’s 
position to call it the grass-roots approach. 

Probably the most valuable feature of the book is the wealth of illus- 
trative material which is presented in the attempt to show teachers how 
they may encourage students to pursue new ideas, think for themselves, 
and gain deeper insight into the unity of knowledge. Many of these illus- 
trations imply a rather drastic revision of the present compartmentalized 
curriculum. 

The book is not easy reading. The author’s style is cumbersome and 
repetitious, and frequently meanings are obscured by verbiage and un- 
usual, if not inept, use of language. If the reader can overcome these 
rather serious obstacles, however, he will be rewarded by many valuable 


ideas about teaching and learning. a 


Sayers, EPHRAIM VERN, AND MappEN, Warp. Education and the Demo- 
cratic Faith: an Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. xii -+ 472 pp. 


The first chapter of this volume opens with a very sophisticated state- 
ment concerning philosophy of education as quoted from Richard Rovere 
in Harper’s Magazine, February, 1950: 

The more one reads in educational philosophy, the more one is per- 
suaded that, fundamentally, no such thing exists. There is no philosophy 


of education, there is only philosophy. Each man’s views of a proper 
schooling turn out to be an extension of his view on a proper existence 


(page 3). 

One is encouraged to believe that this view essentially is endorsed by 
the authors, that ideological pluralism is the proper and inevitable condition 
of a free society, and that we are not to be confronted in this book with 
still another attempt to persuade the American public-school system to 
conduct itself in accordance with some one system of philosophy. The 
reader’s curiosity is aroused with respect to how educational theory is to 
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be approached if not from one of the standard points of view. The answer 
to this appears to be in the Foreword: 


The book deals with issues, not schools of thought, yet the various 
schools of thought are identified and considered in the course of moving 
through the issues. . . . Our present treatment allows us to identify 
what appear to be the genuine points of concern in contemporary life, 
and to avoid the sometimes artificial controversies engendered by dog- 
matic allegiance to systems of thinking (page vi). 

One no sooner settles into the first chapter, however, before the 
disillusionment begins. It is entitled “The Need for a Clear Directive for 
Education,’—‘‘directive,” no less. The source of this directive is unclear 
initially, but it is not long before the path of inquiry takes the course now 
traditional with the Pragmatist-Progressive. The “intellectual directive” 
derived from Mortimer Adler and Robert Maynard Hutchins is reviewed 
first, followed by the “religious directive” derived from Jacques Maritain, 
F. J. Sheed, and the Catholic Church. The authors then discuss a standard 
critic of the Pragmatists, William C. Bagley and the Essentialists, and 
offer a quick glance at Theodore Brameld and Reconstructionism. Upon 


reaching page g of the first chapter, the reader comes casually to the 
“democratic directive”: 


Finally, there is the type of educational outlook which takes the 
central task of education to be that of providing a distinctive discipline 
for membership in a democratic society. Since the publication of John 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education, many students of the philosophy 
of education have written from this point of view. 

Whether the authors endorse the Pragmatic system of thought is not 
clear at this early point in the book; but the answer is soon given when 
Boyd H. Bode is quoted: “A philosophy of education for America must 
be a philosophy of democracy conceived as a way of life” (page 14). The 
authors then present the Pragmatic perspective in major sections of the 
book—“The Rationale of A Democracy,” “Man and Nature,” “The Human 
Spirit,” and “Education and Democracy.” One is left wondering whether 
the authors’ promise “to subordinate schools of thought to the [social] 
issues” and to avoid “dogmatic allegiance to systems of thinking” is calcu- 
lated and strategic obfuscation or credulous self-delusion. In any case, both 
promises are flagrantly violated throughout the volume. A sense of delicacy 
about calling Naturalistic Pragmatism and Progressive education by name 
results in a new nomenclature for both, “the contemporary view”—this 
always in quotes. 

Let us be equally forthright about the quality of this book. For those 
who teach from this point of view and for those wanting to introduce it 
into their teaching, as one view among others, the book is excellent. It 
comes nearer to overcoming the almost universal defect of textbooks than 
most in that it does not merely mention and enumerate ideas—it develops 
them. It is clearly written for advanced undergraduates without being 
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written down to them. It represents with sensitivity and insight the social 
and educational ethic transmitted by Kilpatrick and Bode from the philos- 
ophy of Dewey. The book not only brings their thought to life but also 
places it in the setting of contemporary social psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology. It is abundantly documented with well-arranged and appro- 
priate suggested readings for each chapter and, often, chapter subdivisions. 
It is very possibly the best and possibly the last in a line of such books. 


E. J. KircHer 


Harpinc, Lowry; Hucx, Cuartotre H.; anp Norman, MartHa. Arith- 
metic for Child Development. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1959. x + 428 pp. (Brown Education Series). (Lithoprinted). 

The title of this book is well chosen because of its emphasis on per- 
sonal experience and the interests of children as sources of learning materials 
in arithmetic. “Major topics should be considered on every grade level” 
(Preface): therefore, many topics are discussed in regard to the kinder- 
garten as well as each succeeding grade. 

As the authors unfold their plans for a learning program in arith- 
metic, they plead with the fervor of evangelists. Few will challenge the 
soundness of the pleas, but many will become a bit weary because of the 
space taken to make them. The story could certainly have been told in 
fewer pages without loss of effectiveness. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the best thing about this book is the fact 
that it is a treasure trove of ideas and suggestions on the provision of “ex- 
periences for functional development of concepts”; on games, devices, and 
other auxiliary materials; on plans for lessons; and on evaluation of re- 
sults. Although it would hardly qualify as a basic textbook for a teacher- 
training course, it should be a most valuable reference for those who are 
preparing for teaching or who would improve their teaching. 

A number of items important to teacher training, however, are given 
little or no attention. For example, there is no discussion as to how higher- 
decade addition should be taught, although there is a hint that it should be 
taught in terms of carrying (page 104). Such a development would be 
unfortunate. In tens of thousands of schools, higher-decade addition, with 
bridging, is taught before carrying in addition is introduced. 

For the most part, the book is well written, but unfortunately, there 
are many evidences of hasty or careless writing or superficial editing. There 
are many mathematical slips and departures from established conventions 
which detract from its usefulness. For example, the series, 2, 4, 16, 256, and 
so on (page 1), is presented as a geometric progression; it should read 
2, 4, 8, 16, and so on. There are many instances of the reversal of multi- 
plier and multiplicand (pages 107, 109, 110, 136, 137, 269, 272, 335, 368, 
379), although the authors decry such inconsistencies in their annotation 
for a reference on page 241. They also use the redundancy “multiplies 
16 x 8” (page 321). 
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On page 174, reference is made to a map having a scale on which “2 
sq. in. 1 sq. mi.” The scale would have to be 1.414-++ in. 1 mi., 
which would make it most unwieldy. Page 184 shows the subtraction of 
7.8 from 34.09, apparently with the authors’ endorsement, although they 
express their disapproval of such a treatment of “ragged decimals” on 
page 241. On page 380, the authors say, “divide two like fractions” but 
indicate on page 382, quite properly, that a similar expression used with 
reference to subtraction is incorrect. “Percentage” is used as a synonym 
for “per cent” on page 109 and elsewhere. The term quartile seems to be 
used on page 377 as a synonym for quarter, or one-fourth. On page 240, the 
authors very properly condemn the use of such expressions as “4 into 9,” 
but on page 284 they refer to “dividing all common factors out of the 
numerator and denominator.” 

Table I, which appears on page 59, is reproduced on succeeding pages, 
but with two errors (pages 74 and 88). This table contains twenty-one 
averages, each of which, presumably, has been computed to the nearest 
tenth. Twenty of the twenty-one, so computed, are incorrect. Careful 
readers will challenge the answers given for exercises 9 and 11 on page 265. 
On page 342, the student is to choose between “yes” and “no” for the 
statement, ”When a mixed number is divided by a smaller mixed number, 
the quotient is less than the divisor.” It can be either. Not one of the five 
answers given for item 4 on page 421 is correct. 

Other inaccuracies and inconsistencies could be cited, but the list is 
growing long. The book should be thoroughly edited before a second 
printing appears. 

R. L. Morton 
Ohio University 


Hamitton, Rosert R., anp Mort, Paut R. The Law and Public Edu- 
cation: with Cases. 2nd ed. Brooklyn, New York: Foundation Press, Inc., 
1959. Xxxil + 642 pp. 

This comprehensive treatment of the law and public education is the 
product of two specialists, the dean of a school of law and a professor of 
educational administration. The presentation of scholarly materials is per- 
ceptive, thorough, and inclusive; the combination of the two points of 
view results in an excellent synthesis of the practical, legal, and theoretical 
aspects of the subject. 

This book, a second edition, shows marked improvement in the treat- 
ment of many topics. Wisely, the chapter on the “Constitutional Restric- 
tions on Public Education” has been deleted; sources and operation of 
law as it affects education have been given a new and deserved emphasis 
(Chapter 1); the relation of the church to education has received appro- 
priate attention (Chapter 3); and reorganization of school districts, school 
elections, and other emerging areas of concern in school administration 
have been treated thoroughly. 
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Much has been added and what remains from the first edition has 
been delightfully recast. In fifteen chapters the authors cover topics from 
the origination of laws to projections for the future. Eighty-five cases are 
documented to illustrate and explain points of law and principles of appli- 
cation to education. Other cases are included in footnote references. Old 
“landmark” cases, familiar to students and teachers of school law, have 
been retained to perform their usual illustrative function, and much new 
case material has been added. 

The organization of content is clear and logical. The first three chap- 
ters deal with orientation and background. Chapters 4 and 5 discuss con- 
trols and powers. The next two chapters are given over to the legal aspects 
of finance. Chapters 9 through 12 treat various elements of the law relating 
to personnel—teachers, students, and parents. Chapters 13 and 14 deal 
with elections and reorganization problems. The last chapter takes a look 
ahead. 

The book is largely self-contained; that is, court decisions are quoted 
directly—a distinct advantage when reference law libraries are not readily 
available to the student. The questions and notes interspersed throughout 
the presentations are excellent teaching aids and should prove most helpful 
to the student concerned with the legal implications of education. 

As a result of the highly complex relationship of modern society to 
education, knowledge of school law is becoming more important to the 
school administrator and reference materials like this fill a definite need. 


T. J. Jenson 


Lyons, Gene M., anp MAsLanp, JoHn W. Education and Military Lead- 
ership: a Study of the R.O.T.C. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. xviii +- 284 pp. 

This book is a timely and provocative presentation—forthright and 
well organized—of the present status of military training through ROTC 
on more than three hundred college and university campuses. The au- 
thors’ inclusion of historical material permits reasonable forecasting of 
ROTC’s future. College administrators from governing-board members to 
department heads should find the study challenging. Many social- and 
physical-science teachers, as well as the officer corps of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, will find it a significant contribution to potential developments 
in higher education. 

The authors are eminently qualified to undertake an analysis of the 
controversial subject of military training in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Both, members of the Department of Government at Dartmouth 
College, have had experience in military organization and the State De- 
partment. Mr. Masland was co-author of a recent publication concerned 
with military education—Soldiers and Scholars, Military Education and 
National Policy (Princeton University Press, 1957). They have visited 
colleges and universities from Maine to California and also branches and 
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agencies of the military services concerned with ROTC and officer pro- 
curement. In this study they have utilized the unique contributions from 
the Dartmouth conference of 1958 in which interested authorities from 
government, military establishments, educational institutions, and private 
agencies studied the adequacy of the present ROTC program in meeting 
the foreseeable security requirements of our country. 

With a Foreword by John Sloan Dickey, president of Dartmouth 
College, the text is presented in four parts: “The Problem” (officer re- 
quirements of the services), “A Brief History of the ROTC,” “Current 
Issues in the ROTC,” and “The Future of the ROTC.” It is supplemented 
with seven charts and a Statistical Appendix of seven tables. A strong 
argument is made for the inability of the military services to continue 
operating ROTC as a device for training the citizen soldier or reserve off- 
cer instead of developing the military career man. The authors believe col- 
leges and universities must recognize that professional military education 
is a proper field for their endeavors and that the role of the military is an 
important one in all our political, economic, and social affairs. “Both the 
military establishment and the colleges and universities have to focus their 
sights onto the new objectives if there is any hope that they are to be met” 
(page 112). 

The reviewer does not agree with all the changes proposed in the 
existing ROTC program. However, the book is a careful study of the prob- 
lem, and the changes suggested deserve congideration by collegiate and 


military authorities. 
Merwin E. Porrer 


TraxLer, ARTHUR E., editor. The Positive Values in the American Educa- 
tional System: Report of Twenty-third Educational Conference. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. viii ++ 152 pp. 


This conference must have been as undistinguished as most. The gen- 
eral topic, although a fitting response to the hue and cry raised over the 
schools, came a little late; and what appears to have been an attempt to let 
everyone have his say eventuated in a kind of revival meeting. There were 
three or four speakers who gave rather dull testimonials to the schools; a 
series of soothsayers who looked to the future; and, sandwiched in, a trio 
of authors describing new wares in the field of test norms. 

Of the fourteen papers which are included, Dobbin’s on test scores and 
norms is one of the few worth some thought. In the first several pages (56- 
61), he presents a beautiful analysis of the meaning of test scores and norms. 
Unfortunately, he loses sight of his own arguments and in a different situa- 
tion makes some of the very errors he has disclosed. (For example, the 
assumption that the obtained test score is the median score a student might 
earn on repeated testings is just as tenuous and subject to the same prob- 
ability error as the proposition that the obtained score is the true score.) 
Dobbin is right in implying that using “band scores will reduce errors in 
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interpretation, but he does not follow his analysis to completion. For those 
interested in the testing field, both Shanner’s and North’s articles may also 
be worth reading. 

The most provocative paper in the Report, however, is Charles Van 
Doren’s essay on “The Humanities in American Life.” His “thesis is that 
the humanities have no place in American life” (page 111), and he mar- 
shals a number of telling arguments to sustain that position. He slices 
through the more hackneyed and superficial elements of this discussion and 
reaches meaningful issues. The problems are not solved: one is left with 
“discontinuities” which are naked and real. 

Among the other papers, only Waterman’s and Nelson’s seem to be 
of general interest. The first reports the views of the director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation with respect to educational directions. Nelson, 
associate program director of the Fund for Advancement of Education, de- 
tails some cogent reasons and possibilities for continued experimentation in 
education. 

With the few exceptions noted, the collection as a whole cannot qualify 
as particularly worth-while reading. The difficulty seems to be, as in polit- 
ical conventions, that many of the telling discussions at a professional con- 
ference take place in the smoke-filled rooms and crowded lobbies after the 
ball is over. 


FRANK R. PETERS 


" 


A Fine Example of Co-operation 

[Continued from page 241] 
Buildings,” “Teacher Supply for the Sixties,” “Materials and 
Instruction,” “Boardmanship,” and “Teaching Machines.” More- 
over, in this as in other conventions, the informal, “extracur- 
ricular” discussions are highly important. 

Joint conventions like this can hardly fail to bring about a 
better grasp of general educational problems and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the roles of persons in different positions. 
We congratulate the three organizations on having developed 
such a tradition of joint meetings. They will almost certainly be 
a major influence on the progress of education in the state. 


R. Hi. E. 
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